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Ancient Bridges 


H. JACK, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., Country SuRVEYOR AND 
BRIDGEMASTER, HEREFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


BY G. 


[A Paper read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 5 March 1928] 


HIE fascinating subject of ancient bridges 

cannot be adequately dealt with in a single 

address, and I must confess, at the outset, 
that I am unable to do more than introduce the 
subject in the most general and sketchy fashion. 
I have hopes that my pictures, which have been 
specially prepared for this meeting, will help me 
in my difficulty. 

The literature on bridges is scanty. There is 
no work on English Bridges such as that on the 
Old Bridges of France, which was published by 
the press of the American Institute of Architects 
in 1925. ‘This production, with its instructive 
letterpress, measured drawings and delightful 
perspectives in colour, reflects great credit on its 
authors. If there is a fault in it, it is that the 
smaller bridges do not get their full share of space. 


On the esthetic side, ‘‘ the bridge” has always 
provided the artist with a focus for some fine com- 
positions, such as those admirable drawings of 
medieval bridges by Mr. Frank Brangwyn. 

Roads and Bridges have throughout the ages 
played a great part in human progress ; indeed, 
there can be no progress without adequate com- 
munications. During the last 20 years our trans- 
port developments have been so rapid, even 
sensational, as to create a revolution in road and 
bridge engineering, and, consequently, many his- 
toric and beautiful bridges have disappeared either 
on account of structural weakness or insufficient 
width. ‘The process of demolition and widening 
is still in full swing, and there is no sign of a halt. 

That we regret the loss of fine examples of the 
work of the Architects of the Middle Ages goes 
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without saying, and so does the fact that we cannot 
run our twentieth century civilisation with fifteenth 
century equipment. 

The rapid disappearance of old bridges in 
industrial areas is inevitable, but, in the rural 
parts of the country, and where traffic is not yet 
intense, the conditions are different, and it is here 
we may hope to preserve the graceful work of our 
forefathers for a long time to come. 

In our enthusiasm for this good work we must 
‘avoid an obsession for preserving the merely old. 
There was more bad work than good in every 
period. 

Neither must we be tempted to overestimate the 
appreciation of beauty in medizval builders. The 
forms which we now so much admire are largely 
due to the limitations of the designers and especially 
their inability to deal with long spans. 

The sturdy piers, and short spans, with the 
narrow roadway all contributed to sightliness, but 
the forms were adopted, I fancy, not primarily out 
of regard for appearance, but mainly from utili- 
tarian motives. 

It is not recorded that the medizval builders 
were blamed as we are for putting utility first. 

Many bridges of the Middle Ages show a distinct 
ecclesiastical influence. The pointed arch so 
frequent during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries not only gave the maximum waterway, 
but reduced the spandrel space, thus economising 
material. 

In cases where the river banks were high, the 
adoption of the pointed arch was convenient, 
inasmuch as the apex could be carried up quite 
close to the road level, and at the same time the 
springing could be kept near the water level as 
shown in the interesting fourteenth century Bal- 
gownie Bridge over the Don at Aberdeen, and also 
in the fine bridge of the same date over the Wear 
in County Durham (Lambton Bridge). 


I have experienced difficulty in dating some of 


the bridges I propose to illustrate. It is impossible 
to be quite sure of dates in the absence of reliable 
documentary evidence, or some prominent archi- 
tectural feature such as a chapel or a gate, very few 
of which have survived. 

Here are three fourteenth century examples : 
Monmouth, Warkworth, Wakefield; and three 
of the fifteenth century: St. Ives, Rotherham, 
Bradford-on-Avon. Compare these with that 
thirteenth century French masterpiece, the Pont 
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Valentré at Cahors, certainly one of the inost 
interesting ancient bridges in the world. 

The frequent recurrence of modes, which 
started as early as the Roman occupation and con- 
tinued right up to the present time, is confusing to 
say the least. Bridges, unlike buildings, serve but 
one purpose, and consequently display the same 
general features. 

There is not much scope in variety when dealing 
with an arch or bridge pier, but, whenever the 
clever architect of the Middle Ages had a good 
chance, he made the most of it, and to this day 
we have not been able to surpass in grace the best 
work of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

It will be admitted that of all the products of 
human effort in construction there is none which 
embodies more skill and enterprise than a strong 
and beautiful bridge. 

Much dating information can be gleaned from 
the Bishops’ Registers, Leland’s Sixteenth Century 
itineraries, the Quarter Sessions records, and the 
records of high floods. 

In the Register of Bishop Spofford, of Hereford, 
dated 4 October 1423, are these words :— 

‘‘ We grant by these presents to all under our 
charge and to others whosoever have sub- 
scribed or bequeathed any charitable gift 
towards the repair of Braunsford Bridge in the 
County of Worcester forty days of indulgence 
for the space of two years.” 

My picture shows this same Bransford Bridge as 
it appears to-day. 

Here is a graceful bridge mentioned by Leland 
as being : 

‘“* Greate and strong and of one bow.” 
It is T'wizel Bridge over the ‘Till in Northumber- 
land. Iam not sure of its age, but it was in exist- 
ence in 1513. Scott mentions the bridge in his 
Marmion :— 

‘From Flodden Ridge 

The Scots beheld the English host 

Leave Barmore wood their evening post 

And heedful watched them as they cross’d 

The ‘Till at Twizel Bridge.” 

For an instance of the helpfulness of Quarter 
Sessions records, full details are given of the 
placing of a contract for the rebuilding of this 
picturesque little bridge over the River Arrow in 
Herefordshire on 4 May 1799. It was evidently 
widened soon after it was built. I cannot resist 
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putting on the screen a picture of a lovely old the manner of their rebuilding gives a clue to the 
house which stands close to the bridge. date of others of similar workmanship lower down 
the river. Here is one of them. 

The next three pictures are of bridges the date 
of which is recorded; the two first by the year 
being engraved on tablet or keystone :— 

Treago, 1712, South Hereford; Little Here- 
ford, 1761, near Tenbury over ‘Teme ; Dinham 
over ‘Teme, near Ludlow Castle. 
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BALGOWNIE BripGE, ABERDEEN LAMBTON BrIpGE, Co. DuRHAM 


I propose to use the remainder of the short time 
at my disposal in illustrating some types of bridges 








Monnow Brince, MONMOUTH 





A great flood occurred in Herefordshire on from the earliest times down to the beginning of 
10 February 1795, and caused havoc among the _ the nineteenth century, and to say a few words on 
bridges. ‘Two are recorded as having been swept the work of preservation with which I have had 
away. ‘They were rebuilt in the form shown, and the pleasure of being associated in Herefordshire. 
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ROTHERHAM CHANTRY BRIDGE 


The earliest bridge we have might be described 
as a series of tall stepping stones connected by 
stone slabs, such as Torr Steps over the Barle in a 
wooded valley of Exmoor, which may be as old as 
the Bronze Age. It consists of twenty loose piles 


. 
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THE PrRiIcGE, ERADFORD-ON-AVON 


of large blocks of stone raised two or three feet 
above water level. ‘These pillars are spanned by flat 
stones 8 feet long, 5 feet wide and 8 inches thick. 
The length of the bridge and approaches is 180 feet. 

Another example of the same type is the Post 
Bridge on Dartmoor. 

There is a wide gap between the date of these 
prehistoric examples and the earliest dateable 
bridges. I know of no bridge still standing in 
England of Roman date. ‘There are some founda- 
tions of a four span bridge at Chesters on the 
Roman wall. The Romans would probably span 
most of our rivers by pile and plank bridges, all 
traces of which have long since disappeared. A 
good imitation of such a bridge has recently been 
constructed of concrete near the Roman Fort at 
Cardiff Castle by our Fellow (Mr. Grant). 

I have found ancient paved fords on the route 
of the Herefordshire Watling Street, but no 
remnant of a bridge. 

I came across the remains of a little bridge with 
arch stones very Roman-like near a Roman site in 
North Hereford, but there is no certain evidence 
of its date. It may be an early pack-horse bridge. 
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[t is probable that the Cistercians introduced 
the round and ribbed arch into England in the 
twelith century which continued in vogue until 
the end of the sixteenth century. 


THE BRIDGE CHAPEL, 


At the Cistercian Abbey of Fountains there are 
two small bridges quite near each other, the one 
built about the middle of the twelfth century, and 
the other early in the thirteenth century. In these 
little gems forming the approach to the Abbey 
buildings we can catch the spirit of the monkish 
architects and builders to whom we owe so much. 
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I know of no place where the beauty of twelfth 
and thirteenth century architecture, both in Abbey 
and bridge, shows such perfect handling. When 
I first visited Fountains and saw the round and 
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pointed arches of the bridges in close proximity, 
I thought of the arches of the same date side by 
side in the North Transept of Hereford Cathedral. 

Another example of a small, round, ribbed arch 
of the same date is to be seen in the recently 
scheduled bridge over the Rhea Brook in South 
Shropshire. 
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‘Twelfth century bridges are scarce. One of the 
best is Elvet Bridge over the Wear in Durham 
city, built by Bishop Pudsey in 1160, and much 
widened in 1805. Another early example is 
King John’s Bridge at Tewkesbury, built by the 
famous Peter of Colechurch, the architect of old 
London Bridge. The brick parapet is of seven- 
teenth century date, and the ugly watermain was 
inflicted in 18go. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were 
great bridge-building periods. Ludford Bridge 
over the Teme at Ludlow, built about 1220, with 
its ribbed arches and imposing piers and refuge 
bays, is one of the most interesting and picturesque 
bridges in the country. 

Dumfries Bridge over the Nith is of thirteenth 
century date, and was built by the wife of John 
Balliol, the founder of the great College. Its 
arches are only 13 times the width of the piers ; 
the piers are 16 feet wide and the arches 28 feet. 

For example of fourteenth century bridges there 
is the lovely bridge over the Dee at Llangollen, 
Huntingdon Bridge over the Ouse, and a small 
single arch near Danby Castle in North Yorkshire. 

Now for three fine fifteenth century bridges : 

Hereford over the Wye, c. 1490, 
Clopton at Stratford-on-Avon, c. 1495. 
Great Barford in Bedfordshire, c. 1429. 

Clopton bridge has recently had a narrow escape 
of being widened and ruined, and there are rumours 
of widening the Hereford Bridge. 

The thirst for speed has much to answer for. So 
long as bridges at the approach to small country 
towns are wide enough to accommodate two lines 
of traffic, I fail to see any necessity for widening. 
A slight check on speed at such places is rather 
an advantage than otherwise. At any rate, the 
negligible loss of time does not warrant the spoiling 
of such monuments as the fine bridges to which I 
have just referred. 

Now for two sixteenth century examples : 

Barnard Castle over the Tees, 
Wilton at Ross-on-Wye. 

Wilton is certainly one of the finest bridges in 
the country. It has six round and ribbed arches : 
the stones of the outer ribs being curiously 
joggled. 

In 1912 the bridge was in danger of collapse, 
owing to the ribs under the parapets being forced 
outwards by the weight and vibration of modern me- 
chanical trafic. ‘The ribs were all secured by ferro- 
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concrete ties connected to beams running the \: iole 
length of the bridge on either side. Just lately a 
new trouble has developed : the facework ot the 
heavy piers is breaking away from the core, wiiich 
is composed of rough lime concrete below tiood 
level and earth above. Two piers have so far 
been dealt with, and great care taken not to mar the 
appearance of the bridge by patchy new stonework. 

In the seventeenth century many bridges were 
damaged during the Civil War, and some entirely 
destroyed. Here is a dignified little bridge in the 
solitudes of the Black Mountains on the Welsh 
border. 

The eighteenth century saw much bridge- 
building. This fine six-arch brick bridge over the 
Wye near the Brecon border was built in 1769. 
Its recent preservation proved a difficult task. 
All its arches were cracked longitudinally at about 
a foot from the arch face. The filling of the piers 
and spandrels was of loose earth, and the brickwork 
in the facework was in places no more than half a 
brick thick. The River Wye runs fast at this 
place and had scoured out the foundations. The 
structure was first underpinned, and then thor- 
oughly strengthened and tied with ferro-concrete ; 
all the old bricks were re-used in the reconstructed 
face so as to preserve the original mellow appear- 
ance. ‘The situation of the bridge is singularly 
beautiful. I am glad to say the bridge is stronger 
now than when it was first built. 

A feature common in eighteenth century bridges 
is the piercing of the spandrils by circular openings, 
a mode as old as the Romans. Here is the famous 
Pontypridd Bridge over the Taff, built by a working 
mason, John Edwards, in 1750. Its span is 
140 feet and its great rise 36 feet. 

Similar examples, though not so _ heroic, are 
Bodenham and Hampton Court over the River 
Lugg, near Leominster. 

For a twentieth century example, with its three 
ferro-concrete ribs and open spandrels, I have 
chosen a bridge built under my own supervision 
in 1925 over the River Teme. It replaced a five- 
arch brick bridge erected in 1761. 

To conclude, I must say something on the 
subject of the preservation of bridges. 

We are perhaps more fortunate in Hereford- 
shire than most places. Our county is one of those 
tracks of country which, according to Professor 
Adshead, should be preserved for its sheer beauty. 
The fact of its geographical position being just 
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off the main streams of industry accounts for there 
being no arterial roads, with their straight lines of 
white kerbs, flashing danger signs, and concrete 
bridges, and so we can still enjoy our rural sim- 
plicity and—our unspoilt ancient bridges, for, out 
of the large number of 150, only two as yet have 
had to give place to more strength and width. 


LuGG GREEN BRIDGE 


The spoiler is, however, not unknown in the 
Wye Valley. All the best-known beauty spots 
are marred by ugly advertisements and garish 
petrol stations. Even such enlightened people as 
the directors of the policy of the Automobile 
Association consider it necessary to disfigure our 
bridges with cheap standards, which support an 
enamelled plate upon which is a device like a yellow 
comet, as a background for the name of the brook 
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or river. I suppose the object of these is to ensure 
that “‘ he who runs may read.” 

In the course of my public duties I have often 
found it difficult to decide whether some of our 
ancient bridges could and should be preserved, or 
whether the time had arrived for their demolition. 
I am no advocate for crankiness in this, or, so far as 


TREAGO BRIDGE 


I know, any other sphere, and, as I said in my 
opening remarks, many beautiful bridges which 
can no longer serve must go; but I do make a 
strong plea for more consideration before deciding 
on demolition. ‘The destruction of small bridges 
of character is going on apace, and that in remote 
parts of the country where the trafic demands do 
not warrant such destruction. 

My next pictures are of a fifteenth century 
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bridge which the ratepayers petitioned the Council 
to replace with a wider and stronger structure. 
The request was refused on account of cost, and, 
after the bridge had been restored, the same rate- 


LitTrLE HEREFORD O1pd ERIDGE 


KiNG JOHN’s, ‘TEWKESBURY 


payers congratulated the Council on the good 
work, and the great saving of money. ‘This is 
evidence that hasty demolition is unwise from 
every point of view. 


24 March 


In executing bridge repair work, I soon 
covered a difficulty in accomplishing my 


Torr Steps, ExMoor 


LLANGOLLEN BRIDGE 


satisfactorily by adopting the usual contract 
methods, for the reason that it was not possible to 
specify the requirements until the defective parts 
had been taken down. 
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The Council was advised to engage and train 
men for this special work, and the results surpass 
our best expectations. 

Not only is the work tastefully done, but it is 


no dearer than contract work, often much cheaper 
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My hearers will have observed that the point 
of this paper is the advocacy of preservation of our 
beautiful bridges wherever such a course is 
possible. 


The recent creation of a Society for the Preserva- 


Duck Bripce, Dansy, Yorks 


HUNTINGDON 


and in every way better, and, further, I have found 
that the men take the keenest interest in their 
work and are anxious to acquire knowledge of the 
construction and history of bridges, a trend which 


deserves development. I wish all work on ancient 
bridges could be done in this way. I am con- 
vinced it is the only satisfactory method. 


CLOPTON BRIDGE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


tion of Rural England, with which is affliated all 
the institutions and societies interested, is some 
sort of guarantee that there will be much less 
indiscriminate spoliation than hitherto. I trust 
this influential Society will very soon be able to 
enlist the goodwill of the county and district 
councils, especially where bridges are concerned. 
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The only authority possessing statutory powers _ bridges of character could be scheduled, if only to 
is the Ancient Monuments Department of the prevent untimely demolition. 


GrEAT BARFORD BRIDGE 
BARNARD CASTLE BRIDGE 


It is certain that the ever-increasing needs of road 
traffic will necessitate, and that very shortly, the 
disappearance of many more of the older bridges, 
and this brings me to my last word—a plea for a 
record of our English bridges on the lines of the 
French work to which I referred early in this paper. 
I believe there is sufficient interest in the county to 


Moreton BRIDGE THE BribGE, BREDWARDINE 


Office of Works, which has already scheduled 112 bring this about. We ought not, by failing to 
bridges in England, 14 in Scotland, and 24 in record what we cannot retain, to allow ourselves to 
Wales. It would be a good thing if all ancient be put to shame by our American cousins. 
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DISCUSSION 


Discussion 
THE PRESIDENT, MR. WALTER TAPPER, A.R.A., IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. HENRY M. FLETCHER [F.] (in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Jack) said: We have had a very 
sympathetic paper this evening. Mr. Jack is the type 
of engineer and county surveyor that we want, and 
that we could do with a great many more of. An old 
tag tells us that a black swan is a very rare bird ; I 
think Mr. Jack, among county surveyors, is probably a 
black swan, but I hope he will persuade many of his 
colleagues to adopt the same colouring as himself. If 
we could only get officials to take such a reasonable, 
sensible, sane view of their duties as Mr. Jack has 
taken, the country would be much better off. He has 
shown us, by several examples, how money can be 
saved to the country—to put it at its lowest value— 
and at the same time how to preserve things of beauty 
and make them useful to everybody. His account of 
the restoration of Wilton Bridge, over the Wye, near 
Brecon, shows what sympathy he has, and his own 
ferro-concrete bridge shows how he can use the most 
modern materials in a reasonable and seemly way. 

I would like to support his appeal for English bridges. 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings is 
doing good work in that way. They have recorded, by 
photograph, a large number of bridges in the South- 
west of England, and they sent out an appeal some time 
ago for photographs or prints of interesting old bridges. 
There must be many here who have taken sufficient 
interest in the old bridges to photograph them, because 
all architects have a love of bridges, and I should like 
to support the S.P.A.B.’s appeal. 

I was greatly pleased with Mr. Jack’s commendation 
of the American book on the old bridges of France, 
because I am connected with the author of it, Professor 
Emerson, who is one of our Honorary Correspondents. 
It is a delightful book, and I am glad his work is 
having recognition. Anyone who wants to spend a 
pleasant half-hour cannot do better than go to the 
Library and ask for that book. 

Research among our English bridges would show the 
great variety of type there is to be found all over the 
country, and the many suggestions for treatment of 
future and present-day bridges. I have always had 
an interest in bridges, and have collected a certain 
number of pictures of them myself. The prehistoric 
type, such as Mr. Jack showed us in the Torr steps at 
Exmoor, you can find about the country. I discovered 
one in Boredale, which leads to Ullswater in the Lake 
District, a small bridge constructed on piles of stone 
in the stream, and slabs of stone across them. It may 
have been prehistoric, or it may have been done in 
the nineteenth century. It is sufficiently strong to take 
a roadway ; I saw a motor going over it. 


I wish Mr. Jack had shown us more eighteenth 
century bridges, because there are many fine examples 
of them all over the country, such as General Wade’s 
magnificent bridge at Chollerford, Northumberland, 
and the very interesting bridge built near it, at Walling- 
ton, Northumberland, by James Payne, with niches 
in the piers. 

But what concerns us, as an Institute of Architects, 
is what use to make of these things, and their future 
development. That is why we are interested in 
Waterloo Bridge, which may be now counted as an old 
bridge. We ought to go on hammering at the case of 
Waterloo Bridge. If Waterloo Bridge disappears, what 
guarantee have we, what hope have we that we shall see 
a bridge that, although different, is an equally fine 
bridge ? London is not only a City, self-contained, 
with its own life and its own interests : it is a Metro- 
polis, it is the Centre of the Empire, and we cannot 
afford to put up experiments in London. Whatever 
we put up must be the work of an assured master. 
Have we anybody at the present day designing bridges 
who can be trusted to give us the equal of Waterloo 
Bridge ? Waterloo Bridge was the end of a great 
tradition of the building of masonry bridges, which had 
come down through the Middle Ages, and had received 
a great impetus in the eighteenth century. The build- 
ing of masonry bridges continued through the 
eighteenth century, and its culmination was Waterloo 
Bridge. Have we any sort of tradition at the present 
day which gives us any hope that a masterpiece will 
take the place of Waterloo Bridge? I can hardly 
think so. All our bridge-building seems to be a 
matter of individuals ; one individual builds a bridge, 
and another individual builds a bridge, but they have 
no relationship to each other. There is nothing in this 
country like the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées in 
France. There is too much trust in the maxim that 
if you work out the practical scientific requirements to 
the last inch, something beautiful will result. That isa 
very good rough-and-ready rule, but it is only the 
beginning of things. When you have worked out those 
requirements, every architect who has designed any- 
thing knows that that is when you begin to pull things 
about, to adjust one piece against another: this pier 
looks too big, you take a little off it; this arch looks 
too high, you lower it a little, yet without interfering 
with the practical scientific requirements, and so you 
get a harmony into the whole thing. There is also a 
want of finish about the engineering, a finish which, I 
think, you can see better carried out in the French 
bridges. I mean the surface treatment of the different 
members—adjustment of the connections. This and 
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the detailed finish of ragged ends is much more closely 
attended to in France. If we could feel any trust 
that the result would in any way justify the destruction, 
we could possibly look upon the loss of Waterloo 
Bridge with less terror than we do. But, as it is, there 
can be no equanimity, and we must fight as hard as we 
can to preserve what is the culminating point of a great 
tradition. 

The bridge which I have always imagined was one of 
the most delightful and satisfying things in the world 
was the bridge that the gods built into Valhalla. It 
was made of rainbow, and I should like to recommend 
that material to Mr. Jack for his next experiments. I 
do not know how they adjusted it to take the strains, 
for some of the gods and goddesses were of no light 
weight. I have seen that bridge two or three times, 
at Bayreuth and Covent Garden, but I have never 
considered it represented what they did. Still, for 
imaginative treatment of a bridge I would recommend 
rainbow as the material for the future. 

Sir HENRY MAYBURY, K.C.M.G. (Director- 
General of Roads, Ministry of Transport) in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said : It gives me particular pleasure 
to second this vote of thanks because Mr. Jack is one 
of my oldest friends ; perhaps I have known him as 
long as most members of his profession. I have had 
occasion sometimes to criticise his work, sometimes to 
find fault with the amount of money he expends, but 
more often, I am glad to say, I have occasion to con- 
. gratulate him upon the value he gets for the money 
which is made available to him. 

The proposer of this vote of thanks said that 
probably Mr. Jack was a black swan in his profession, 
inasmuch as he has, as we all know and appreciate 
very much, done probably more than any other county 
engineer to preserve those beautiful old bridges which 
are peculiar to that part of the world in which he holds 
his position. I think your President will tell you that, 
generally speaking, we are doing a great deal all over 
the country to preserve these old structures, and the 
Department with which I have the honour to be 
connected, works very closely with the Office of Works, 
and I think we take care, as your President and his 
associates take care, that nothing is done to interfere 
with a beautiful work of art. More and more schedu- 
ling is going on, and we are preserving these old 
bridges. But it often means that in order to do so we 
have to leave the old structures as ancient monuments 
and build entirely new ones. Take the case of a very 
fine bridge, I think it is an eleventh century one, cross- 
ing the Tweed at Berwick. ‘There you have a bridge 
which has served for centuries but which is admitted 
by everybody now to be quite unsuitable for, and quite 
incapable of supporting the traffic it is called upon to 
bear. 

This bridge is on the main road to Scotland, the 
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only road into that part of Great Britain from North- 
umberland. The old bridge is to be preserved as an 
ancient monument, and in its stead we are building an 
entirely new one, on a new line, and I believe that, 
for a new bridge, it would almost find favour in the 
eyes of the mover of the resolution. The new bridge, 
I am glad to say, will be opened by the Prince of Wales 
in May next, and I hope many of you will be present 
on that day, or at any rate that you will have your 
holidays next summer in Scotland, and will travel over 
the new bridge, and that you will consider it is not too 
bad as an engineering work. 

Mr. Jack said there were not many arterial roads in 
Herefordshire. The Chairman of his Bridges and 
Roads Committee is here to-night. I have known 
both those gentlemen for many years, and, until 
to-night, I thought all the arterial roads were in Here- 
fordshire. I am always being told that the classifica- 
tion of the roads of that county is too low: that the 
roads are immensely important; and that it is a 
corridor county, practically supporting all the traffic 
of Great Britain, and now I hear there is no arterial road 
in Herefordshire! I would just warn both Mr. Jack 
and Mr. Pritchard that I shall know how to deal with 
the matter when next they come and ask for more money 
for their arterial roads. ; 

Mr. PRITCHARD, at the invitation of the Presi- 
dent, also spoke. 

Mr. C. R. PEERS, C.B.E., Chief Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments, H.M. Office of Works : In going 
about this country there are few things that strike one 
as being so universal and inevitable as our bridges. 
Their situation alone is enormously in their favour, 
with running water to mirror them, and in many cases 
with high wooded banks to frame them. One cannot 
but feel what an enormous asset they are to the country. 
So much so that although you have heard Mr. Jack 
and Sir Henry Maybury, both of whom have had to 
face this matter from the sternly practical point of view, 
—though with every sympathy for the old buildings— 
we cannot but feel that we are justified in running the 
risk of being what Mr. Jack called cranks, and should 
temper our practicality with sentiment. I say that, 
because we live in a world which contains too many 
ugly things, and what matters more than anything else 
is that we should preserve the beautiful things which 
are lefttous. Nor is this always a question of pounds, 
shillings and pence. You have heard how Mr. Jack, 
in his astute way, pointed out to his Council that it was 
cheaper to preserve an old bridge than to pull it down, 
and they agreed to preserve it. But if it had cost {800 
to pull it down and £4,000 to preserve it, we should 
not have had that bridge to-day. I am afraid that that 
is what we must commonly expect, for we are groaning 
under a high Income-tax and grumbling at the people 
who pile up our rates, and must seriously consider how 
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far we can afford to pay for the preservation of the 
things we enjoy. I think we may allow ourselves some 
ideality, and say, after all, it is worth while being un- 
economic in these matters. Think of the great his- 
torical importance of bridges ; they have played a large 
part in civilisation in England, larger, perhaps, than 
anything else. One of the duties of the citizen in 
early English history was that he had to pay for bridges, 
for castles, and for the Army, three things which kept 
order in the country and rendered it possible to get 
from one place to another. If you look at our old 
bridges you will see that they were built originally in the 
days when roads were few and small and the traffic on 
them light ; they were built wide enough and strong 
enough for the traffic which they had to take. Until 
the great extension of road traffic, when coaches became 
common, in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, there was small need to do much to the 
bridges. From that time there has been a good deal 
of sensible and reasonable widening of bridges, often 
without disfigurement, and much building of new 
bridges. Some of these fine eighteenth century bridges 
are eminently worth preserving. 

But we are now faced witha new problem. We have 
come to the era of motors and lorries, and these our 
old bridges will not stand. What are we to do? This 
isa much more severe menace than any traffic problem 
of the eighteenth century ; then there was only a little 
more room wanted. Now it is more than that. Mr. 
Jack said that if two streams of traffic could pass each 
other on a bridge that is enough. But that is not the 
whole question. Often the heavy traffic we have now 
is too much for the bridges; it is a question of a 
revolution in our ideas of construction of bridges. We 
saw in the papers a few days ago that the excavators in 
Mesopotamia had discovered an arch which dated from 
about 3500 B.C., perhaps the first arch ever made. In 
the beginning of things spaces were spanned with 
beams or stone slabs. The Egyptians carried this 
lintel construction to its limits and in the great gateway 
at Karnak there is a stone beam of 40 feet span. When 
the arch came in, the width of the spans could be 
increased, and that method of construction has been 
carried on to our own days. Now, however, the arch is 
becoming constructionally obsolete ; we live in the last 
days of arches ; we shall not need them now that we 
use ferro-concrete. When you are spanning a river 
vou will not need to erect a row of picturesque piers. 
There may even be a regulation that no one shall in 
future place a pier in astream. So our bridges will be 
great beams stretching from one bank to the other. 
I do not put this forward as a reason for using ferro- 
concrete, but it is assuredly an additional reason for 
trying to foresee everything that we have left of what is, 
I believe, a moribund art. We must indeed study 
economy, but let us also carefully consider whether 
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these structures are not worth keeping. The work I 
am doing for the Government is on those lines. We 
endeavour to get from a very unwilling Treasury 
enough money to maintain a select company of beauti- 
ful old buildings for future generations. They are 
preserved not with the idea that the nation is getting 
an adequate monetary return for what is put on them, 
but that the country is definitely the poorer if they are 
demolished. I am fully convinced that the money we 
spend on them now will be judged well spent by those 
who come after us. 

Mr. A. R. POWYS [4.]: The Society for the Pro- 

ection of Ancient Buildings have made a survey of 
bridges, and we have got records of nearly all the 
bridges South of the Trent, and some North of it, and 
we are still continuing with the investigation. Whether 
we shall have enough money to enable us to publish the 
results, as we hope, I am not at present certain. It is 
a very long work. We proceed as follows: We 
examine eighteenth century maps of the county we are 
investigating and note where bridges stood. Mr. 
Jervoise is the engineer who is doing the work ; he is 
present here and he may be able to tell us how far the 
work has proceeded. What we have done has been 
largely due to the generosity of the R.I.B.A., who made 
my society a donation of {100 for this work not long 
ago. 

I should like to make one remark on the subject of 
ferro-concrete for bridges. I have the greatest admira- 
tion for that material, but I think, at the present time, 
it is a little “‘ running away” with us. We have here 
also Mr. Wilson, an engineer who has been very much 
in evidence in his defence of Waterloo Bridge ; and he 
is the engineer who advises the Society when we have 
to argue a case in engineering terms. Mr. Wilson 
assures me that the older method of building arches, 
particularly when granite is used, gives greater strength 
than even ferro-concrete. They are not by any means 
out of date, rather, they are too much neglected. 

Professor S. D. ADSHEAD [F.]: I liked to hear Mr. 
Jack say, so long as you have room for two lines of traffic, 
what more do you want ? Using that as a text, are we 
not rather over-rating the necessity of rushing over a 
bridge without knowing you are on it? We have to 
consider a bridge from the outside as well as from the 
inside, and is it really so important to save a few 
seconds? There is also another side ot bridge building 
which, I think, we are losing sight of, and that is the 
question of crossing all rivers in one span. With all 
deference to the rural authorities who wish to bring 
the scale for the bridge to that of the road, does that 
apply also to the scale of the river traffic? I think 
river traffic has not increased, though there has been 
an enormous increase in the traffic along the roads. 
Has there been, for instance, enough increase in the 
Thames river traffic to justify one-span bridges? A 
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one-span bridge almost certainly means a bridge of 
ferro-concrete or of steel, a structure in tension 
instead of in compression. That is a point well worth 
consideration. I do not want to be classed as a crank, 
but I think we are in a new dispensation, that our 
bridges must be constructed on new lines, but why rush 
to the other extreme and attempt the four de force, the 
crank construction, simply to show what we can do, 
regardless of what we may call the comfortable aspect 
of the situation. 

I would also like to say a word in support of what 
Mr. Powys said as to the fashion for ferro-concrete. 
Not long ago I was travelling through France, and I 
was in Algiers, and I saw what the French do in their 
Colony, where they seem able to spend more money 
than in France itself. I saw some splendid terro- 
concrete bridges outside Algiers, and over the ravines. 
I have seen ferro-concrete bridges in this country and, 
with due deference to Englishmen, I thought some of 
the French ferro-concrete bridges I saw more struc- 
turally real than those in this country, and I suggest 
that our bridge builders should investigate these more 
closely than they seem to have done. I do not think 
ferro-concrete is a first class material. I would rather 
see a bridge with good Portland stone piers and abut- 
ments and the rest steel. I think a steel bridge, pro- 
perly constructed, with good lines and with good stone 
abutments, a better bridge than one of ferro-concrete. 
The latter is a low class bridge, made for cheapness, 
and comparable to a structure of mud and sticks. Our 
best and handsomest bridges cannot be constructed of 
better material than good stone. 

Miss ROSE GRAHAM, F.S.A. also spoke. 

The PRESIDENT : I cannot allow the meeting to 
end without asking Mr. Goetze to say a word. Heisa 
lover of beautiful things, and the donor of the Alfred 
Stephens drawings to the Institute. I assure Mr. 
Goetze that we as an Institute appreciate the gift 
very much. 

Mr. SIGISMUND GOETZE : It was through your 
late President, Mr. Guy Dawber, that I was induced to 
give this admirable Institute those relics of that great 
artist Alfred Stephens. Mr. Dawber told me how 
much they would be appreciated by the students here, 
and it is a great gratification to know they are in the 
safe keeping of such an admirable body as this. 

Concerning the discussion about Waterloo Bridge, 
I would only say that if Waterloo Bridge is to be 
destroyed I shall go by that new bridge which Sir 
Henry Maybury told us is going over the Tweed, buy 
up some land, and sit down and look at Rennie’s 
beautiful bridge at Kelso, which was built prior to 
Waterloo Bridge, and I hope that some of us will 
gather round there too ! 

The PRESIDENT: I think every beautiful thing 
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in this country which we lose is a loss which cannot 
be made good. When these lovely things which Mr 
Jack has shown us were done, they were adey uate for 
their purpose, and they had also a spiritual value ; jt 
is what all this work had. That is what we need 
to-day. The loss of those things, whether it be 4 
beautiful bridge, an old manor house, or beautify! 
cottages, is irreparable. 

Mrs. GOETZE, at the invitation of the President. 
also spoke. 

Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.]: We are too apt 
not to realise that these old bridges were the common- 
sense solution of the problems before the people who 
built them. Many of the rivers they spanned were 
not navigable ones, and they did not need wide 
arches. A few of them failed when these were not 
wide enough ; the floods brought them down ; then 
they built another, a better one, and the floods did 
not bring it down; these bridges have lasted five or 
six centuries. With the new materials available, such 
as steel and reinforced concrete, we are apt to think 
we have a new solution ; we have not. We may have 
to build with a harder material, or more cement, but 
the type adopted was the right solution for the problem. 
But we are not rebuilding the whole country ; we are 
not rebuilding our houses for people 20 feet high, and 
I would point out that if we build bridges with huge 
spans we are unscaling everything ; if we have such 
bridges in London we shall make it seem to be a city 
for pigmies. We may have to look like pigmies some- 
times, but to build arches of 500 and 800 feet span 
when there is no necessity for it seems absurd, 
Waterloo Bridge is as big as is required here. If 
it were double its span, Somerset House would look 
like nothing, and the Temple will look like a toy. If 
engineers say it is necessary to take a big jump across, 
we must do it, but don’t let us do it if it is not really 
necessary. By making these things so big we make 
ourselves look little. 

Mr. J. S. WILSON: One point I would like to 
stress is that the preservation of an old bridge often 
turns on the supposed weakness of the structure. 
When the spandrel walls begin to bulge, it is easy for 
the suggestion to be made that the bridge is weak and 
so must be pulled down. But Mr. Jack has shown 
us that the spandrel walls may be weak and yet the 
strong part of the bridge be all right. It should be 
recognised by those who have to deal with these old 
bridges that the arch is in itself a strong structural 
contrivance in these old bridges, even though they 
have been in existence for centuries and the character 
of the load has been increased. The arch has an 
enormous margin of strength. In Waterloo Bridge 
there is a terrific margin of strength ; there is granite 
5 feet deep, a material having a strength of 800 to 
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1,000 tons per square foot. ‘To think that such a 
structure would be weak is absurd. 

Mr. JERVOISE: I went through the bridges in the 
South of England. I started by looking at the old 
maps in the British Museum, of inch scale, to avoid 
visiting sites where the bridges were later than 1800. 
160 bridges have been put up for scheduling, and 80 
of them are of the fifteenth century or earlier ; that is 
apart from the large number not scheduled which are 
in good preservation. We see a variety of different 
types, and later, if we can analyse them, it will con- 
stitute a very interesting record. 

Mr. H. E. STILGOE: Mr. Jack is, as we must all 
have concluded, a bridge-master indeed, and it is one 
of his titles in the county of Hereford. When one 
thinks of the loving care he has bestowed on those 
splendid old bridges one must feel grateful to him. 
What has struck us very much is the way in which Mr. 
Jack has renewed some of these bridges, which were 
getting into a ruinous state. He has pressed back into 
place, and re-cemented and grouted defective portions, 
he has braced up the structures, and in some he has 
employed new materials throughout the length of the 
bridge ; but he has been careful to restore the outer 
casing to its original appearance, and so the beauty 
has been preserved. ‘Though I have been a town 
planner and bridge builder, I am now sometimes 
employed in opening highways, in the laying of water 
mains, etc., and what has struck me is that in these 
old bridges there is very little room between the top 
of the arch and the road surface for the accommodation 
of large mains or pipes; there is no depth of road 
formation. For public utility purposes it is far better, 
I think, to plan a new route and to construct a new 
bridge suitable to the requirements of modern traffic 
and such things as gas and water mains, than to attempt 
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to adapt an old bridge to new conditions, unless it 
can be done without spoiling it. 


The PRESIDENT then put the vote of thanks, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. JACK, in reply: I have listened with intense 
interest to the discussion, which has been very illu- 
minating in every way and very gratifying. 

I cannot hope to refer to all the speakers have said, 
but I must make one remark with reference to my 
friend Sir Henry Maybury, and ask him, if he is going 
to cut money off for’roads, will he please put it on the 
bridges ? 

Mr. GILBERT JENKINS [F.]: Before the 
meeting closes I would like to ask whether Mr. 
Jack could place us under an even greater debt to 
him and lend us the pictures of the original con- 
dition of the bridges and those of the result of the 
restoration, to accompany his paper when it appears 
in the JOURNAL. 

And I would ask whether it is possible for the 
Ministry of Transport to send to all county surveyors 
a copy of this paper, with illustrations, to show those 
who do not seem to know, how to handle these old 
bridges. Then we should have a more or less per- 
manent record. 

Sir HENRY MAYBURY : All the county surveyors 
of Great Britain know the great work which Mr. Jack 
has done; they know how he has restored bridges, 
and they have been invited by the Ministry of Trans- 
port to do likewise. There is no one more sympathetic 
in the direction of maintaining the old structures than 
the present Minister, and he is doing everything he 
can with the local authorities of the country to get 
them to follow the lead of which we have such good 
examples in Herefordshire. 
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Reviews 


THE PREVENTION OF DAMPNESS AND CON- 
DENSATION BY THE ‘“ KNAPEN” SYS- 
TEMS. Bv Ernest G. Blake, M.R.S.JI., Liverpool. 
80. 1927, Tinling and Co., Ltd. 2s. 6d. nett. 

Mr. Ernest G. Blake has made a special study of repairs 
in general to buildings and is the author of several books 
upon the subject. Among others may be mentioned : 
Building Repairs (1920), Damp Walls (1923), The Preserva- 
tion of Timber (1924), Enemies of Timber (1925). 

Most architects, at some time’ or other during the 
course of their professional career, have to deal with the 
trouble of damp walls, and are called upon to advise as 
to the best method of overcoming the trouble, which is 
one of the main causes of decay in buildings. 

The question of the method of cure depends on four 
principal factors in any particular case. 

(1) The degree of dampness which has to be cured. 

(2) The cost of the treatment. 

(3) The life of the waterproofing treatment. 

(4) The need for preserving the good appearance of 
the building to be treated. 

The cost of inserting damp proof courses in or behind 
existing walls is often prohibitive, while treatment of 
roughcast or cement slurry does not always preserve the 
appearance of the building. A good many of the older 
architects will have had experience in the use of such 
methods as applications of iron soaps, alum soaps, 
sodium silicate, paraffin wax, etc., with varying success, 
while most of these treatments are dealt with in the author’s 
book on Damp Walls, but in the present book under 
review Mr. Blake gives a clear description of systems for 
the cure of dampness in buildings and the better ventila- 
tion of the same, which he has personally investigated on 
the Continent, and which are known as the ‘“‘ Knapen ”’ 
systems after the name of the inventor, M. Knapen, a 
noted Belgian engineer. ‘The systems are not new, having 
been in use on the Continent for over a quarter of a century, 
but are not generally known in this country. 

In order to make a damp wall dry the system consistS 
of inserting at an angle small porous tubes at intervals, 
preferably just above ground level. The operation op- 
poses the law of capillary attraction, by which moisture 
rises from the damp earth into the porous walls, by 
another force which neutralises its action and effectually 
prevents the trouble occurring. The opposing force is 
evaporation, which operates continuously as long as any 
dampness exists, so that there is no possibility of moisture 
rising and saturating the walls. Where penetration is 
due to wind-driven rain the system is not perhaps so 
applicable as where the damp is rising from the ground. 

The ‘“‘ Knapen”’ system of aeration operates along totally 
different lines to any other system of ventilation at present 
in use. In the ‘‘ Knapen ”’ system, advantage is taken of 
the pressure that is exerted by cold air, by fixing inlets and 
outlets in certain well-defined positions on both sides of 
the building ; these apertures are set in a slanting position, 
while openings in internal partitions are carried horizon- 
tally. ‘The external apertures are placed at the bottom, 
top, and in a central position in the walls of each room, 
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while it is claimed for the system that it is impossible for 
draughts to be produced. 

Both systems can be inserted in an existing building 
without any great disfigurement to the architectural 
character of the same. 

The book is well written, with clear diagrams, and an 
appendix at the end of the book contains many interesting 
and exclusive illustrations showing the systems applied to 
several well-known Continental buildings, one of the most 
interesting to architects being the Abbey of La Chaise 
Dieu in France, where a valuable fresco on a wall had 
nearly disappeared under the action of dampness, while 
the introduction of the siphons into the wall has dried out 
the moisture and thus caused the fresco to reappear and 
recover its original colours. In another case at the 
Church of Vyve Capelle in Belgium, the introduction of 
the tubes and small triangular gratings at the base of a 
stone pillar has prevented dampness rising into the stone- 
work and causing disintegration. Other buildings where 
the systems have been successfully introduced are the 
Palais de Versailles et de Trianon, Palais du Louvre, 
Palais du Roi a Bruxelles, etc. The cost of the book being 
so low, it certainly should find a place upon the bookshelf 
of every young architect. 

Harvey R. SAyer [4]. 


BRITISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS WAR MEMORIALS, 
By C. F. Kernot, B.A., with Forewords by Admiral 
Lord Jellicoe and Field-Marshal Lord Methuen. 
La. 80. London, 1927. Published by Roberts and 
Newton, Ltd., Tottenham Lane, London, N. 

These memorials will arouse in all the deep sense of 
homage and admiration that they seek to embody. Those 
to whom they are dedicated belong to no fortuitous 
assemblage. They are bound together by ties that have 
grown with their growth, and are loosened only by the 
hand that has gathered so many while engaged upon 
their great enterprise. 

Since all these memorials are inspired by the same aim, 
it would be invidious to stress their relative merits. While 
the funds at the disposal of each school have necessarily 
varied, all have sought to provide a tribute that is 
adequate. Indeed, taken together, they present a high 
order of achievement. 

The conditions have been unique. In the case of 
monuments, these have found a natural setting in the 
schoo] precincts—devoid of ostentation. The more 
important works, which have taken the form of some dis- 
tinctive addition to the existing buildings, will preserve 
their own tradition, while they identify themselves with 
the school life and progress. 

Some of these are of such architectural interest that 
it may be permitted to make a very brief selection. Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott’s work at Downside School, consisting 
of a new nave to the abbey and a beautiful cross without 
it; Sir Herbert Baker’s cloisters in Winchester College ; 
Sir Thomas Graham Jackson’s archway to Radley Col- 
lege, are but a few examples. The latter perhaps owes 
some of the dignity of its presentation to the brevity of 
the description which accompanies it. The letterpress 
attached to each design is, perhaps, in most instances, too 
extended. Yet no doubt such liberality will be valued by 
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those directly interested, for it describes the unveiling 
ceremonies, with the names of those present, and those 
concerned in the building enterprise. To this end, the 
volume is all that could be desired. 

Some 200 schools are represented, and it is to the 
boys, past and present, that the book will make its 
widest appeal; at the moment, more need not be asked. 
But one feels that these school memorials are taking 
their silent part in our national development, and some 
day we may perhaps see them arranged in a way that 
will harmonise with this larger view. 'The ceremonials 
belong to the transient, while the memorials will abide 
with us—always. S. 3. are i. 


AMERICAN THEATRES OF TODAY. By R. W. 
Sexton and B. F. Betts. 40.1927. New York : The 
Architectural Book Publishing Co. $12.50. 

The title of this book is suggestive of the rapid change 
that has come over theatre design ; the authors deal with 
both legitimate and cinema theatres, but classify them 
both together, and make no distinction between the two. 
The old differences are fast disappearing, and will soon, 
in all probability, vanish altogether, as theatres are being 
built for a new type of entertainment—half music hall and 
half cinema. On the other hand, the designer of a theatre 
proper has to bear in mind the probability of its being 
used for the projection of films at some time or other. 
Owing to intense competition, the cinema proprietors 
have been forced to give their patrons a standard of com- 
fort undreamed of in the old theatres : roomy seats with 
plenty of leg room, lavish decoration of auditorium and 
foyers, good “ sight lines ’’ and acoustics (for music plays 
an important part), and the talking film is already un fait 
accompli. These have combined to develop new plan 
forms both in the case of legitimate and motion picture 
theatres; have forced drastic revision of the old type of 
section. ‘The seating must be provided on two levels if 
necessary, but on one if possible. The many-balconied 
theatre is extinct in America, although the balcony- 
mezzanine is still used. 

In this book, the best of the new American plans for 
cinema and legitimate theatres are given, ranging in size 
from Little Theatres, seating 150 or so, to vast audi- 
toriums for over 6,000 spectators. The text is compara- 
tively short, but gives much useful technical data. Some 
of the plans have schedules of accommodation, but this is 
unfortunately not the case with all of them. G.B.T. 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Series VII. Selected by Mervyn E. Macart- 
ney. Sm. fo. London, 1927. £1 1s. [The Architec- 
tural Press.| 

The seventh series of this admirable collection of archi- 
tectural examples forms a portfolio of 110 plates of photo- 
graphs, measured drawings, and large scale details of 
mouldings, etc. It is a valuable addition to the study of 
historical architecture. The examples are well chosen, 
and although the historic periods from the Middle Ages 
to comparatively recent times are represented, the plates 
are principally devoted to work of the eighteenth century. 

Illustrations are taken from London and various parts of 

the country, from Rye to Glasgow, and are of a compre- 

hensive character, churches, town halls, bridges and 
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shops being among the examples, as well as details such 
as rood screens, staircases, doorways and gates. This col- 
lection of good examples is of inestimable value to the 
student, if not to the practitioner, in that it forms an ex- 
cellent groundwork for the grasp of the zsthetics in 
architecture. No one in studying such masterpieces, for 
example, as the front doorway to St. Anselm’s Preparatory 
School, Croydon, Plates 34-35, can fail to be inspired by 
the principles underlying their design. 

The existence of some of the buildings included in this 
series is continually menaced, some have been already 
destroyed, and it is therefore of the greatest value that 
this accurate record of themismade. SipDNEyY Toy [F.}. 


DIE BAUKUNST DER NEUESTEN ZEIT. Von 
Gustav Adolf Platz. Der Propylaen-Verlag. 
Berlin, 1927. 

Modernism is an attitude in architecture which has 
grown old in Germany, though the recent Stuttgart 
Exhibition shows that German architects can welcore 
and make their own the most advanced experiments in 
other countries. 

This book gives, in one not inconveniently large volume, 
a history of the movement in Germany, a statement of the 
attitude of its workers—historical, technical, philosophical 
—an analysis of their esthetic standpoint, copious illus- 
trations and, most interesting perhaps of all, a list of the 
chief architects concerned, with short biographical notes 
and notes of their most important buildings and publica- 
tions. A few non-German architects are included. such 
as Otto Wagner, Hoffmann, Le Corbusier, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Sir Joseph Paxton, and Mr. Raymond Unwin. 
The majority of the architects are men between 40 and 50 
—working in various towns all overGermany. The illus- 
trations start with a number of engineering works, in 
cluding some notable bridges; then give the gradual 
development of the modern style from the Crystal Palace 
through the German handicrafts movement to the Chili 
House in Hamburg and the war ; the buildings after the 
war, mainly factories and blocks of flats ; and last, a group 
of town planning maps, and plans of buildings illustrated 
in the plates. The book gives a very comprehensive 
account of the gradual development of a manner of build- 
ing—any one work of which would look very revolu- 
tionary and unconnected in our conservative eyes. 


rH. ©... f. 


THE GREY FRIARS OF CANTERBURY, 1224 
to 1538. By Charles Cotton. With a chapter 
on the remains of the friary and its restoration by 
R. H. Goodsall, 2nd ed. 80. Manchester. 
1926. 3s. 6d. [Longmans, Green & Co.] 

This substantial contribution to the understanding 
of an important department of medizval life and 
activity embodies much research among original 
manuscripts in London, Canterbury and elsewhere. 
The settlement described is a little-known spot in the 
western part of Canterbury, south of the West Gate, 
and the existing remains consist of the ruin of the 
original church, a fragment of a domestic building, and 
a structure which still exists, borne on arches over a 
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backwater of the river Stour, as shown on the inter- 
esting plans. This group of buildings was occupied 
by the mendicant order of Grey Friars or Franciscans, 
founded by St. Francis of Assisi to bring religion to 
the people, and followed by the more learned Domini- 
cans, Carmelites, Austin Friars and other orders. 

The first chapter of this book gives a vivid picture 
of the entry of the first friars into Canterbury, and 
interesting glimpses of the city and its churches and 
hospitals as they were in 122 Following chapters 
describe the Canterbury settlement and its subsequent 
. doings, and the last chapter, with its elevations and 
sections, shows how the larger structure has been 
restored by Mr. Goodsall [A.] to a semblance of its 
original form. It is interesting to compare these 
remains with those of other friaries, noting how certain 
architectural characteristics, such as the walled passage 
between preaching nave and friars’ chancel, are com- 
mon to all. 

This book plays a good part in the growing literature 
of this fascinating subject, the reading of which could 
begin with lives of St. Francis and the earlier chapters 
of Dr. Jessop’s Coming of the Friars, continued by 
relevant sections of Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson’s 
English Monasteries as an introduction to the mono- 
graphs on provincial friaries cited in Mr. Thompson’s 
bibliographies ; this could be followed up by Mr. A. W. 
Clapham’s researches and restored plans of London 
friaries in Clapham and Godfrey’s Famous Buildings 
and their Story, Archeologia, and Harben’s Dictionary 
of London, together with the publications of the 
British Society of Franciscan Studies, under whose 
auspices Mr. Cotton’s work was originally issued. 


H. V. M. R. 


REPORT OF THE BUILDING RESEARCH BOARD. 
For the period ended December 31 1926. (A.M. 
Stationery Office. 2s.) 

The valuable work being done by the Building Re- 
search Board is perhaps not so widely known or appreci- 
ated as it should be. 

This report, the first issued, gives an interesting survey 
of the work carried on since the constitution of the Board 
in its present form, in 1921. 

The scope of the work undertaken is 

1. To examine building materials in common use and 
the methods of applying them. 

2. To examine new materials and processes. 

3. To diagnose scientifically the causes of difficulties 
and faijures in materials or their application. 

4. To circulate useful information in the building 
industry. 

General research work of an academic nature is con- 
tinually proceeding in the research station at ‘‘ Buck- 
nalls,’”’ Garston, near Watford ; but the chief aim of 
the department is to keep in touch with the building 
industry and to lend its aid by the practical application 
of the scientific knowledge thus gained to the immediate 
problems of the day. 
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Under the Intelligence and Special Investigations 
Section are conducted the examination of building failures 
submitted for inspection, and much practical assistance 
has been rendered in this way to architects and to the 
building industry. 

Attention is called to the Information Bureau and to 
the publications of the department, which latter include 
special reports for the use of the industry. “ Bulletins ” 
are issued containing information in non-technical 
language and technical papers on various subjects are 
occasionally published. 

A list of publications is given at the end of the report, 
and a useful index to the report itself is added. 


E. H. Evans [F,]. 


The Library 


Notes By MEMBERS OF THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE ON 
RECENT PURCHASES 
[These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 
more detailed criticism]. 
BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE OF PRAGUE. By E. Dostal 
& J. Sima. 40. Paris 1927. [Sign of the Pegasus, 
37 Rue Boulard.] 

A sumptuous folio of 150 photographs of all the principal 
Baroque buildings of one of the most Baroque cities in Europe. 
It supplements Obenaner’s volume of measured details, 
which include some examples from Prague, and is therefore 
a welcome accession to the Institute’s library. Interior views 
and details are included, as well as a number of street views 
showing Baroque in its picturesque aspect, such as the illus- 
tration of the street in the Old Ghetto. Some of the exterior 
and aerial views lack definition, having been photographed 
on a dull day, and some of the interiors show halation, a defect 
which should be avoidable in a book so expensively produced, 
The introductory letterpress occupies 31 pages. M. S. B. 
GESCHICHTE DER RENAISSANCE INSPANIEN UND 

PORTUGAL. By A Haupt. La. 80. Stuttgart, 1927. 
[Paul Neff]. 15s. 6d. 

This admirable handbook is one of a series of which the 
Institute library possesses previous volumes, and _ resembles 
its predecessors in the abundance and clearness of its illus- 
trations: plans and sections as well as photographic repro- 
ductions. Students who read German may find that classi- 
fication is here carried too far, that being a common fault 
in German scholarship, but they cannot fail to welcome the 
thorough and careful treatment of a period of Spanish archi- 
tecture about which very little has been published in a handy 
form. M. S. B. 
DER ARCHITEKT OSKAR KAUFMANN. Foreword by 

Oscar Bie. Sm. 4o. Berlin, 1928. [Ernst Pollak]. {1 6s. 

This book has no letterpress, but consists of about 130 illus- 
trations of the works of Kaufmann. The great bulk of the 
illustrations are photographs with a few plans and sections 
interspersed. There are also a certain number of coloured 
drawings ; but these add little to the value of the book. The 
work is illustrated chronologically, and covers a period from 
1907 to 1927. It consists chiefly of theatres, eight Berlin 
examples being shown in addition to a few from other towns. 

Such a book is a vivid reminder of the extreme difference 
between English and German work. And most of the build- 
ings illustrated have characteristics which we should not care 
to see introduced into England. But it would certainly bea 
hard task to find eight London theatres built at corresponding 
dates which would compare in interest with Kaufmann’s 
examples from Berlin. A. H. M. 
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gAU UND WOHNUNG. Die Bauten der Weissenhof- 
sied.ung in Stuttgart, errichtet 1927. 40. Stutt- 
gart, 1927. [Wedekind & Co.] 7s. 6d. 

The exhibition of modernist housing built at Stuttgart 
jast vear roused considerable controversy all over Europe. 
It consists of a group of 33 small houses, detached, semi- 
detached, and in blocks of four, designed by 17 architects, 
of whom Corbusier is typical. The houses are nearly all 
built of reinforced concrete. They are the last word in 
simplicity and cleanliness ; and, some would add, in 
discomfort and bleakness. The furniture is thoroughly 
in keeping with the houses. 

Bau und Wohnung is a well-illustrated catalogue of the 
exhibition, and gives a clear impression of what is being 
done in this movement by architects from France, 
Germany, Austria, Holland, and Belgium. A. H.M. 


MODERNE ARCHITECTUUR. By J. G. Wattjes. 
yo. Amsterdam, 1927. [Uitgevers-Maatschappij 
‘Kosmos.’]. £1 5s. 

This is a comprehensive collection of photographs of 
modern architecture from Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Denmark, Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Switzer- 
land, France, Belgium, England, and America. The 
greater number of the photographs are of work with a 
modernist tendency. So far as it is possible to judge, the 
work seems to have been well selected. It is probably 
almost inevitable that it should contain most of the 
examples that have already become familiar in England 
through other publications. A. H.M. 


Correspondence 


4.B.S. SCHEME OF HOUSE PURCHASE.* 
9g Conduit Street 
Regent Street, London, W.1 . 
19 March 1928 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1I.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—May I make use of your valuable paper to 
emphasise a feature of the A.B.S. Scheme of House 
Purchase which seems to me particularly worthy of 
notice and which has already attracted the attention of a 
large number of practising architects. The outline of the 
scheme (which was explained in detail in a letter to all 
members of the Institute in Great Britain last November) 
is that the purchase or the erection of a house is made 
easy and immediately possible by an advance of 75 per 
cent. of the certified amount of the value of the property 
mortgaged, repayable over a period of fifteen or twenty 
vears, by means of an endowment assurance. 

The point I wish to make is that this scheme is not 
confined to architects, but extends also to their clients. 
Provided the house has been designed by an architect 
and the applicant introduced by a member of the Institute, 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society will gladly enrol him on 
their list, and make him free of all the advantages and con- 
cessions which are embodied in the scheme. 

All enquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, 
A.B.S., 9 Conduit Street, W. (Telephone : Mayfair 0434.) 
—Yours faithfully, MAtrIicE E. WEBs, 

Chairman, A.B.S. Insurance Committee. 


* See page 348. 
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PROFESSOR CHARLES GOURLAY MEMORIAL 
SCHEME. 
37, St. Vincent Crescent 
Glasgow, C.3 
16 March, 1928 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—The late Professor Charles Gourlay, B.Sc., 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. (Scot.), perhaps more than any other, 
has laid the foundations of the study of Architecture and 
Building for Scotland. Few of those engaged in the pro- 
fessions of architect, surveyor, estate agent and other 
allied trades to-day have not passed through his hands 
directly or owe him a debt of gratitude for the splendid 
technical work from his pen. 

In like manner the learned societies, technical, scien- 
tific and antiquarian, found the late Professor ever ready 
to place his delightful gifts of mind and heart at their dis- 
posal. 

Not only so, but there are many in the city of Glasgow 
who are indebted to him for their enjoyment of the City’s 
chief architectural gem, the Cathedral, upon which the 
late Professor was the greatest authority as to its history, 
and who made it live because of its civic and religious 
significance in the community. For this and other reasons 
many wish to commemorate his memory and have taken 
part in the promotion of a scheme to execute a three-fold 
memorial. 

The first part of the scheme was the erection of a head- 
stone in Creetown grey granite with bronze plaque in 
bas-relief of the head of the late Professor, forming a 
medallion upon it, and which was unveiled in Hillfoot 
Cemetery by Miss Chrissie Gourlay in June of last year, 
and at which ceremony the Very Rev. G. H. Morrison, 
M.A., D.D., officiated. The sculptors of the headstone 
were Messrs. Scott and Rae, Glasgow, and the medallion 
was at the hands of G. H. Paulin, Esq., R.I., London. 

Simultaneously a similar medallion on a base of Italian 
dove marble, the latter of which was by Messrs. Gal- 
braith and Winton, Ltd., was erected in the corridor of 
the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, adjoining the late 
Professor’s room. 

The third, and perhaps the most important aim of the 
scheme was to endow a Scholarship or Prize Fund for the 
Students of the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, for 
which the sum of at least one hundred pounds (say, £100) 
is desired. 

Rather more than half of this figure has been sub- 
scribed, but the Committee are anxious to receive further 
support and are endeavouring to complete the scheme 
before the College closes this month, and they earnestly 
appeal to all past students, colleagues and friends of 
the late Professor Gourlay to give the objects of the 
scheme their sympathetic consideration. 

Donations should be sent to Mr. James Rodger, Hono- 
rary Treasurer, Professor Charles Gourlay Memorial 
Scheme, The Royal Technical College, Glasgow.—I am, 
Yours faithfully, 

J. Macautay, F.S.I., F.F.S., M.T.P.1., 
F.S.A.Scot. 
Honorary Secretary. 
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Allied Societies 


ESSEX SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS : 
CHAPTER. 


A conference of architects and builders in West-Essex was 


WEST-ESSEX 


convened by the West-Essex Chapter of the Essex Society of 


Architects, on Tuesday evening, 13 March, in the Ilford Town 
Hall, under the presidency of the Mayor of Ilford (Alderman 
W. J. Oliver Sheat, O.B.E., C.C.). 

The chief subject under consideration was the proposed 
new form of Building Contract, now being explored by the 
R.I.B.A. and the Master Builders’ Federation 

The Chairman of the Chapter, Mr. J. J. Crowe, presented 
the case as it was affected by the new proposals. A general 
discussion followed, which resulted in a resolution that, in 
the main, the 1909 form of contract should be adhered to, 
with possible amendment of the clauses dealing with sub- 
contracting and method of payment. It was felt that sub- 
contractors, where not directly appointed by the general 
contractor, should be subject to the same conditions so far as 
the quality of the work and maintenance were concerned, and 
with regard to the payment clause, this should be rather less 
complicated and more open for individual arrangement. 

A short session followed of general discussion upon building 
matters, and the opportunity of getting together was generally 
appreciated and the desire expressed that it should be followed 
at intervals by similar opportunities. 

It was proposed that an Exhibition should be held in two 
or three of the chief centres in the district in the autumn, 
showing work of architects and master builders in the district 
by photographs or otherwise, with a competitive section for 
exhibition of craftsmanship in the various building trades, with 
suitable prizes offered. This was referred to the Executive 
for further consideration. 

At the close of the meeting the Mavor was cordially thanked 
for his hospitality in providing such a convenient centre fot 
the meeting. 

SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF 

ANNUAL DINNER. 

The Annual Dinner of the South Wales Institute of Archi- 
tects was held at Cardiff on 15 March, Mr. C. 8S. Thomas, 
the President, in the chair. 

Dr. Cyril Fox, F.S.A., who proposed ‘‘ The Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects,”’ said that architecture was the 
fundamental basis of all the arts that made life worth living. 
If we looked back we should see that no civilisation had become 
mature, no people had become great, without developing 
fine architecture which had mirrored their soul. Dr. Fox 
visualised for his audience the architect of the Middle Ages 
drawing up plans for picturesque properties with an instinct 
of what was right. Different ideas had the architect of the 
Renaissance, who had not to design houses for municipalities 
in masses, but had elegant patronage from the aristocrats 
and the wealthv, and under that inspiration developed a stvle 
of architecture suited to our climate and _ characteristics. 
Then came the architectural eclipse of the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when Philistinism set in so badly among the 
people who had to find houses in a hurry that the buildings 
of the time were, Dr. Fox said, simply deplorable. The archi- 
tect of to-day—what of him? He had no wealthy patron to 
encourage him. He served councils and corporations, which 
gave him responsibilities and opportunities that the medieval 
architect, or the Renaissance architect, the nineteenth 
centurv blunderer had never aspired t Che architect 
who had to plan a house for the working man should take more 
pains with it than if he were designing a mansion for a million- 
aire. Whv? Because he was educating masters. The 
better the houses that were built for the \ g people to-day 
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the more decidedly would the working people vote ‘or bette; 
housing in the future. It was magnificent to see springing 
up all over the country garden suburbs that emb: died his 
spirit. 

Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., P.R.I.B.A., in reply, said thar 
his visit during the afternoon to Cathays Park had confirmed 
the popular estimate of the inexpert, that Cardiff had some 
of the finest modern buildings in the country. We had too 
few buildings in this country that expressed an « jucational 
ideal, but Cardiff was really great in this respect. Stilj 
there was much to be done from an architectura! point of 
view. One knew the difficulties, but one can’t measure 
the prosperity of a city or a nation in terms of money alone 
Cardiff's civic centre, said Mr. Tapper, was only a beginning 
He wished that the citizens would determine that their cit, 
should become one of the greatest of Western Europe. 

The only way to secure an architecturally inoffensive 
town, after all, was to educate the laity in the appreciation 
of the fine arts. People must be taught to look at the streets 
as architecture, not just as a conglomeration of bricks and 
mortar, with a gap through which the stern authorities gaye 
them a right to walk, provided that the owners of motor cars 
had no objection ! 

When you found prosperity measured in terms of money 
there, as a rule, you would find the greatest ugliness. From 
Wolverhampton to Birmingham were some of the greatest 
eyesores in these islands. 

Mr. Percy Thomas, who also responded, said that for years 
an attempt had been made to get a civic society formed in 
Cardiff, but in spite of meetings and lectures and interviews 
with successive Lord Mayors, it had been of no avail. Yet 
it was bound to come, for the help that such an organisation 
could be to the local authority in the disposition of certain 
municipal enterprises was unquestionable, as had been proved 
in Birmingham. Architects, individually and collectively, 
had to impress upon the citizens that good architecture 
meant good business. Many citizens had already realised the 
fact. 

Response to the toast of the guests gave the Deputy Lord 
Mayor (Councillor W. G. Howell) the opportunity of com- 
menting on the strictures of Mr. Tapper. Cardiff Cor- 
poration, he said, had its conceptions of a_ beautiful city, 
with streets that would put even the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in good humour. But there 
were people called ratepayers to be considered and obeyed 
When times were better and ratepayers more tolerant, ther 
the conceptions of civic beauty latent in the imaginations 0! 
the city fathers might find a local habitation and a name. 

Mr. J. Llewellyn Morgan, High Sheriff of Breconshire, 
and Mr.E. A. Ward, Chairman of the Cardiff Master Builders 
Association, also replied. 

\ccompanying the President (Mr. C. S. Thomas) were the Deput 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Cardiff -(Councillor W. ¢ 
Howell and Mrs. Howell), Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A. (Presider 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects), Dr. Cyril Fox, F.S.A 
(Director of the National Museum of Wales) and Mrs. Fox, Mr. la 
MacAlister (Secretary of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
Mr. S. L. Collins, A.1.0.B. (President of the South Wales Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers), Mr. J. B. Dawson (Secretar 
of the Swansea Master Builders’ Association), Mr. T. D. Jone 
(Chairman of the Swansea Master Builders’ Association), Mr. | 
Sturge Cotterell, Mr. I. J. Chorley, F.1.0.B. (Chairman of the In- 
stitute of Builders, South Wales branch), Mr. E. A. Ward, A.1.0.B 
(President of the Cardiff Master Builders’ Association), Mr 
Llewellyn Morgan (High Sheriff of Breconshire), Mr. J. A. Wilsot 
O.B.E. (Chief Constable of Cardiff), Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.I.B.A 
(Vice-President of the South Wales Institute of Architects), a! 
Mrs. Lloyd, Mr. C. F. Ward, F.R.I.B.A. (Vice-President of t 
Institute), Mr. A. V. Banks, etc. 
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THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
(CENTRAL BRANCH). 

Addressing members of the Central Branch of the South 
Wales Institute of Architects and the South Wales Branch of 
the Institute of Builders at the Engineers’ Institute, Park 
Place, Cardiff, on Monday night, Mr. E. A. Ward presiding, 
Capt. W. 'T’. Creswell, B.A.L., A.S.I., spoke on “ Building 
Contracts and Sub-Contracts.’’ He dealt especially with a 
proposed new national building contract, and said that although 
the Federation of Builders was in favour of the new contract 
when ratified, the architects were opposed to it. People were 
very anxious to get on with some new form of national contract. 

Many contracts, he went on, were based on a mere estimate, 
and frequently discussions arose as to extras, etc. Undei 
Section 40 of the Law of Property Act there must be an agree- 
ment in writing if the amount was over £10. In respect of the 
ordinary building contracts, there had to be a written agree- 
ment in certain eventualities. Nevertheless, it was not always 
necessary in building contracts. Forms of contracts were not 
statutes, and many looked on the new contract as though it 
were a statute. ‘Che builders had ratified it, and it was hoped 
that the architects would soon agree to it. Many legal argu- 
ments had led to several clauses being inserted, and it was 
thought that the terms were rather complicated. 

Although builders thought many contracts were complex, 
suid Captain Creswell, they signed any “ blessed ” thing put 
before them. ‘They knew their weakness quite well, and hoped 
to get out of it. He advised them to be very careful as to how 
they altered or added to a settled printed contract. 

A great deal of time had been spent on the matter by legal 
men, builders, and architects, Sir William MacKenzie had 
said that it was a fair and honest document, fair to the em- 
ployers and to the contractors. ‘The speaker went on to deal 
with the various clauses of the contract, and said that if there 
were no arbitrator under a contract the matter would have to 
be taken to court. 

WESSEX SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

A movement has been launched by the Wessex Society of 
Architects with the object of establishing a Wiltshire and 
Dorset Society of Architects as a constituent branch of the 
Wessex Society. 

The Wessex Society at present covers the counties of Somer- 
set, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire and Dorset, and has con- 
stituent branches in the Bristol Society of Architects and the 
Gloucestershire Architectural Association. 

A meeting of architects of the two counties for the purpose 
of discussing the proposal has been arranged to take place at 
430 p.m., on Thursday, 22 March, at the County Hotel, 
Salisbury. Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., will 
act as Chairman, and other representatives of the Wessex 
Society of Architects and of the R.I.B.A. will be present. 


All architects and architectural assistants in the counties of 


Wiltshire and Dorset are cordially invited to attend this meet- 
ing. ‘lea will be served at 4.15 p.m. 


Obituary 


JOHN SARVIS, LICENTIATE. 

Mr. Sarvis served his articles with Mr. J. Kingwell Cole in 
1589 for three years and became his head assistant in 1897, 
When Mr. Kenneth Wood [-4.] joined Cole in partnership, 
Which was dissolved in 1906 when Mr. Wood started practice 
With Mr. Sarvis in Worthing, a partnership which lasted until 
Mr. Sarvis’s sudden death on 29 February last. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE 
COUNCIL. 
5 March 1928. 
THe ANNUAL DINNER. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed in favour of the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn for their kindness in allowing 
the use of Lincoln’s Inn Hall for the R.I.B.A. Annual 
Dinner on 23 May. 


COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF RuRAL ENGLAND. 

It was decided to renew the grant of £100 to the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England for the 
year 1925. 


New ScHoo. or ARCHITECTURE AT BELFAST. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education, it was agreed to make a grant of £50 to the 
Library of the proposed new School of Architecture at 
Belfast. 


‘THE FourtH ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND EXHIBITION OI 
PusLic LIGHTING ENGINEERS. 

An account of this Conference was received from Mr. 
J. L. Denman [A4.], the R.I.B.A. delegate, together with 
reports of the proceedings. ‘These have been placed 
in the Library for the information of members, and the 
thanks of the Council have been conveyed to Mr. Denman. 

PETROL PuMPs. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, A.R.A., and Professor S. D. 
Adshead were appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. on 
a Committee set up by the C.P.R.E. to consider the 
question of the control of petrol pumps. 


DORCHESTER House. 

It was decided to ask the Literature Standing Com- 

mittee to prepare a monograph of Dorchester House. 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 

(a) Competitions held in Two Stages.—The Competitions 
Committee have been asked to consider and report on 
the difficulties which often arise in dual competitions, 
with a view to seeing if it is possible to frame rules for 
governing such competitions. 

(6) R.I.B.A. Model Form of Conditions for Architectural 
Competition —The Council approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Competitions Committee for the modification 
of Clause 8 of the Model Form of Conditions dealing 
with the ten per cent. limit of cost. 


OWNERSHIP OF DRAWINGS. 

The Council approved the recommendation of the 
Practice Standing Committee that Counsel’s opinion 
should be obtained on certain points arising in connection 
with the ownership and copyright of drawings. 


STUDENTSHIP R.I.B.A. AND UNPROFESSIONAL CONDUCT. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education, the Council have decided that Students 
R.1.B.A. shall be brought within the scope of the regula- 
tions governing professional conduct to which corporate 
members are subject. 
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THE AMENDMENT OF ByE-LAWS 66 AND 85. 

It was reported to the Council that the Privy Council 
has approved amendments to Bye-laws 66 and 85 by an 
Order dated 3 February 1928. 

The amendments relate to procedure governing the 
date of the Annual General Meeting and the payment of 
contributions to Allied Societies. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The following ex-members were reinstated : 

As Associates: George Lister Thornton Sharp ; 
Charles Joseph Thompson. As _ Licentiates: James 
Frederick Carruthers Bell, William Francis Harber. 
APPLICATIONS FOR ELECTION AS LICENTIATES UNDER 
SECTION IIT (f) OF THE SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER OF 1925. 

‘'wo applications were approved. 

RESIGNATIONS. 
The following resignations were accepted with regret : 
Percy K. Kipps, [A4.] 
Laurence Muskett Yetts, [A.] 
Harry Gordon, [L.] 





ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 
The following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at 
the Meeting of the Council held on 5 March 1928. 
BARTLETT : 
BRENTNALI 
Bristol. 

Dry: ‘THOMAS JAN, c/o Messrs. Walgate & Elsworth, Church 
Square, Cape Town, South Africa. 

GLADWIN: THOMAS RoBERT, Hayward Street, Paddington, 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia 

JOHNSTON : ALAN CONNOR, 22, Camp Street Gardens, Cape 
‘Town, South Africa. 

IXERRISON : WALTER JAMES ERNEST, Bunya Street, Eagle Farm, 
Brisbane, Australia. 

KNOWLES : HERBERT JAMES, 59, Hampton Road, Southport, 
Lancs. 

LEEB: IstpORE, Queen’s Hotel 
South Africa. 

MowsBray: JOHN GRAHAM, “‘ Newara,’’ Oceania Terrace, 
Manly, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia 

PULLEN : ALBERT, c/o J. Collier, Esq., ‘‘ Melbury,’’ Highcliffe- 
on-Sea, Hants. 

SOMAKE: ELLis EDWARD, 17, 
N.W.2. 

SUMMERSON : JOHN NEWENHAM, 61, Belsize Avenue, N.W.3. 

Totti: Epwarp Roy, Stuttafords Chambers, 80, Adderley 
Street, Cape Town, South Africa 

VAN DER RietT: HENRY BERTHAULT, c/o W. H. Grant, New 
General Assurance Buildings, St. George’s Street, Cape 
‘Town. 


CyriL JOHN, 26, Lewis Street, Canton, Cardiff. 
RaLpH HERBERT, 28, Victoria Park, Fishponds, 


Muizenberg, Cape ‘Town, 


Hendon Way, Cricklewood, 





LC:Cc. SURVEY OF 

The London County Council’s monumental Survey of the 
Metropolis will shortly be enriched by the publication, through 
Messrs. B. T. Batsford, of a new volume dealing with the parish 


LONDON. Vol. XI. 


of Chelsea. This volume, the eleventh in the series, is the 
fourth and final instalment relating to this parish. It contains a 
full historical account of the Royal Hospital, followed by a 
detailed description of its architectural features, the whole 
profusely illustrated by photographs of exterior and interior 
views and details, besides measured drawings and sketches 
A limited number of copies will be on sale to the public at 


£2 2. 
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PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT COTTAGES. 

The owner of Arlington Row, perhaps the most 
beautiful group of cottages in Bibury, finds that he’ js 
no longer able to keep them in proper repair, and has 
offered to hand them over for a small figure to the 
Royal Society of Arts. 

The total amount required to provide for the purchase 
of the eight cottages, the repairs immediately necessary. 
and also for a permanent repair fund, is £2,000. If this 
sum can be raised, the cottages, after the necessary work 
has been carried out, will be handed over by the Royal 
Society of Arts to a local committee of management 

Cheques, which should be made payable to the Royal 
Society of Arts, and crossed ‘‘ Coutts & Co., Bibury 
Fund,” will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secre- 
tary, at the Society’s House, John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C.2 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 

Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith, C.B., F.B.A., late Keeper 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, 
will succeed to the Directorship of the British School at 
Rome on the expiration of Mr. Bernard Ashmole’s term 
of office at the end of this session. 

Mr. Smith is an original member of the Executive Con- 
mittee of the British School at Rome and chairman of the 
Faculty of Archeology, History, and Letters. Mr. Ash- 
mole, whom he succeeds, is about to succeed Professor 
Ernest Gardner as Yates Professor of Classical Archzo- 
logy in the University of London. 


INFORMAL ILLUSTRATED LECTURE ON 
ARCHITECTURE FOR WORKERS IN THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 

The last of the series of Informal Illustrated Lectures 
on Architecture for Workers in the Building Trades was 
held by the R.I..B.A. on Wednesday, 7 March 1928, in 
the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Mr. L. 
Sylvester Sullivan, F.R.I.B.A., presided, and Mr. J. H 
Jarman (Superintendent, H.M. Office of Works) read a 
most interesting paper illustrated by lantern slides on the 

subject of ‘* General Building Materials.” 

At the conclusion of the paper a discussion took place, 
during which Mr. Jarman replied to numerous questions 
put to him by his audience. 


SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.z. 
The Museum has reopened this year on 13 March, 
a fortnight later than usual, owing to a complete re-wiring 
of the electric light which was first installed in 1907. 
‘The Museum is open free 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, March, April, 
May, June, July and August. At other times by cards 
obtained of the Curator. 


R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATION FOR 
DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 

The attention of those who contemplate taking the 
R.I.B.A. Statutory Examination for District Surveyors 's 
drawn to two courses of ten lectures each which will b 
given during the summer at the Department of Arch 
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tecture, Surveying and Building of the Northern Poly- 
technic, Holloway, London, N.7. 

On Thursday evenings the subject will be “ Dangerous 
Structures, including Shoring and Erection Operations a 
and on Fridays the subject will be “Theory of Struc- 
tures’ (advanced). The lecturer in each case will be 
Mr. G. A. Gardner, M.1.Struct.E., M.Maths.Assoc. 

The fee is 10s. for each course, which will commence 
on 26 April. Applications for admission to the courses 
should be made to the Secretary of the Northern Poly- 
technic, Holloway, London, N.7. 





BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, BATH. 
20 JUNE TO 23 JUNE 1928. 
HoTeL ACCOMMODATION, 


The annual conference of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and its Allied Societies will take place at Bath 
from 20 to 23 June 1928. ‘The Wessex Society of Archi- 
tects have in hand the preparation of the programme, 
which promises to be one of the most attractive in the 
records of the profession. 

It is expected that there will be a large attendance of 
members from all parts of the country, and they are 
urgently requested to reserve the dates mentioned above, 
and to arrange for their hotel accommodation at the earliest 
possible date, so as to avoid the risk of disappointment. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference have 
kindly furnished the following list of hotels and boarding- 
houses, with charges :-— 


Bed and Breakfast. 


Grand Pump Room 


Full Board per day. 
From 24/- 
44/~- 
63 
Empire is ‘3 14 
Pulteney .. ~~ 21 
Spa = ; 
Fernley te 54% 17 
Lansdown Grove 15 - 
Royal ig re 16 
York House ni 18 
Southbourne and 9 6 14 
Christopher i 14 
Harris Sy i 12 
Pratts i 1 15 
Francis to 10 6 12/- 
Edgar oe to 7/6 12 
Angel es se 14/6 dinner 
Bed and breakfast 
St. Monica's 06s 12/- 
Connell’s .. Ne 12/6 
Glenluce .. 7 12/6 
Sheridan .. sa to 7/6 12 
Bromley House to 8/6 10 6 
Carfax Re 11 6 
Batheaston Villa 86 
Sherriffs 6 and 7/6 12/6 to 14.6 
Rockliffe 6 to 8/6 10/6 to 12,6 
Carlton Villa 


6 9/6 
Donnybrook 6 to 7/6 10/6 to 12.6 
38 Green Park 


; 6 7/6 
15 Bloomfield Avenue 


10/6 upwards 


to 17 6 
to 18/- 


aQuwsI~t 


aan 


wa 


/ 
6/-— to 7/6 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL FOR 
ARCHITECTURE 


At a Special General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, on 19 March, Mr. Edward Guy 
Dawber, A.R.A., F.S.A., Past-President R.I.B.A., was 
elected by the Members, and his name will be submitted 
to His Majesty the King as a fit recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal for Architecture for the year 1928. 

The Medal was presented last year to Sir Herbert 


Baker, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


Notices 
THE ELEVENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1927-28 will be held on Monday, 2 April 1928, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Business) 
held on Monday, 19 March 1928; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their election. 

To read the following Paper: ‘‘ Health and Recreation 
Centres,” by Mr. J. Murray Easton [F.]. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE R.I.B.A. 
AND ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
BATH, 20 to 23 JUNE 1928. 

All members and students of the R.I.B.A. and all 
members of the Architectural Association and of the 
Allied Societies are cordially invited to attend the Con- 
ference to be held in Bath 20 to 23 June 1928. Full 
particulars will be issued in due course. 

Members who propose attending the Conference are 
reminded of the following travelling facilities that are 
available :— 

From London to Bath a tourist ticket is issued, available 
for three months, and with facilities for breaking the 
journey at all important points, for 24s. 9d. (3rd class). 

Mr. Alfred Myers, railway agent, of 343 Gray’s Inn 
Road, London, W.C., will be pleased to advise members 
who propose travelling from London and other centres, 
and also to issue tickets and book seats on application to 
him. 

CHADWICK PUBLIC LECTURE. 
30 MARCH 1928. 

The Chadwick Trustees cordially invite members and 
their friends to the Bossom Gift Lecture to take place in 
the R.I.B.A. Meeting Room on Friday, 30 March 1928, at 
8.15 p.m., when Mr. R. E. Stradling, M.C., D.Sc., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Hon. A.R.1I.B.A. (Director of Building 
Research Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search), will deliver a lecture entitled ‘“‘ Balbus Built a 


Wall.” 
EMPIRE TIMBER EXHIBITION. 

At the invitation of Lieut.-General Sir Wm. T. Furse, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., the Director of the Imperial Institute, a 
special visit of architects to the Empire Timber Exhibition 
has been arranged by the R.I.B.A. 
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The visit will take place at 2.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 
23 May, and the party will be conducted by Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A., representative of the R.I.B.A. 
on the Imperial Institute Advisory Committee on timbers, 
and by Dr. Chandler of the Imperial Institute. 

Architects desirous of taking part in the visit are re- 
quested to send their names to the Secretary of the 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1, not later than 21 May, 
when further particulars will be sent to them. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION. 

It has been customary for many years past for the Secre- 
tary of the Institute to send an invitation to members to 
attend the biennial Building Exhibitions at Olympia. 
Through the kindness of the Director, Mr. H. Greville 
Montgomery, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., each of these invitations 
carries the sum of 2s. as a contribution to the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society. The Exhibition is open from 
13 April to 26 April inclusive, and it is hoped that mem- 
bers of the Institute will use the ticket that will be found 
enclosed with this issue of the JOURNAL. 


ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 
accommodation for 


Members requiring convenient 
ctures (Lan- 


Arbitrations, Conferences, Committees, L 
tern if required) or other similar meetings, will find every 
facility available at the additional premises at 28 Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. Telephone : Museum 0942. Enquiries 
should be made of Mr. C. McArthur Butler [L.], who has 
charge of the arrangements. 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND SURVEYORS 
DEFENCE UNION, LIMITED. 

It would seem that the circular ‘‘ A’”’ issued by the 
Defence Union containing information relating to its 
objects has conveyed to some members of the Institute 
the idea that the Union is an organisation formed outside 
of, and in some way in rivalry with, the R.I.B.A. Possibly 
this is due to the fact that the Union is a separate body and 
that its offices are at 28 Bedford Square and not at Conduit 
Street. 

However this may be, the Council of the R.I.B.A. 
desires to remove any misapprehension and to state that 
the Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors Defence Union, 
Limited, was formed under the auspices of and with the 
sanction and support of the R.I.B.A., and has permission 
to indicate this in its circulars. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. urges all eligible members 
of the Institute who have not yet joined the Union to 
do so without delay and as a matter of course, not only in 
their professional interests, but with the object of estab- 
lishing firmly a Defence organisation founded by members 
of the Institute and carried on under the auspices of and 
with the hearty support and approval of the Council. 

All communications relating to the Defence Union 
should be addressed to 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, where accommodation has been placed at its dis- 
posal by the Council of the Institute 
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Competitions 


ROYAL MASONIC INSTITUTION For 
SENIOR SCHOOL AT RICKMANS. 
WORTH PARK. 

The General Committee of the Royal Masonic Instity- 
tion for Girls invite Architects of British Nationality to 
submit designs for a new Senior School proposed to be 
built on a site of some 200 acres known as Rickmansworth 
Park, at Rickmansworth. 

Assessor: Mr. Henry V. Ashley, F.R.I.B.A. 

Premiums: £750, £500, £400, £300, £200. 

Last day for sending in designs : 5 September 1928, 

Last day for questions: 1 March 1928. 

Total cost not to exceed £350,000. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from the Secretary, The Roval Masonic Institution for 
Girls, 31, Great Queen Street, W.C.2 


THE 
GIRLS: 


PROPOSED NEW SENIOR ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL AT BIRKDALE. 

The Education Committee of the County Borough 
of Southport invite architects practising in the United 
Kingdom to submit designs in competition for a new 
senior elementary school at Birkdale. Assessor : Professor 
S. D. Adshead, M.A. [F.]. Premiums, £100, £75 and 
£50. Last day for questions, 31 December 1927. 
Designs to be sent in not later than 31 March 1928. By 
applying to the Director of Education, Municipal Offices, 
Southport, and enclosing 10s. 6d., conditions of the 
competition may be obtained. 


MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
MANCHESTER. 

The Corporation of the City of Manchester invite 
architects to submit designs in competition for an exten- 
sion of the College of Technology proposed to be erected 
on a site adjoining the present College of Technology 
building in Sackville Street and Whitworth Street, Man- 
chester. 

Last day for questions, Saturday, 10 December 1927. 

Assessors : Messrs. Alan E. Munby, M.A. [F.], Henry 
M. Fletcher, M.A. [F.], and Francis Jones [F.]. 

Premiums : £500, £400 and £300. 

Designs to be sent in not later than 5 p.m. on Friday, 
30 March 1928. 

For conditions apply to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Manchester, and deposit {1 1s. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHAMPTON 
PROPOSED NEW TOWN HALL. 

‘The County Borough Council of Southampton propose 
to erect a new ‘Town Hall in West Marlands, and invite 
architects to submit designs. 

Assessor: Mr. H. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A. Premiums; 
£500, £300, £150. Last day for sending in designs, 
30 July 1928. Last day for Questions, 20 April 1928. 
Total cost not to exceed £385,000. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from ‘The ‘Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 
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BOROUGH OF LEWISHAM : PROPOSED ‘TOWN 
HALL, SHOPS AND OFFICES. 

The Lewisham Borough Council invite architects of 
British birth and nationality to submit designs in com- 
petition for the Town Hall, Shops and Offices, proposed 
to be erected on the site of the East side of, and adjoining 
the present Town Hall buildings. 

Assessor: Mr. Winton Newman, F.R.I.B.A.  Pre- 
miums, £350, £250, £150. Last day for sending in 
designs, 14 July 1928. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Lewisham, S.E.6. 


Members’ Column 


PARTNERSHIP. 

Aw old-established firm of Architects in Manchester has a vacancy 
for a thoroughly qualified Junior Partner. State age and prospects. 
Some capital required.—Apply Box No. 7,328, c,o The Secretary 
R.L.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


COACH FOR INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 

LICENTIATE wishes to have names of Members willing to act as 
coach to probationer in all subjects for Intermediate Examination 
R.ILB.A. Evenings only.—Box 1,438, c o The Secretary R.1.B.A., 
y Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

AssocIATE with good experience, desires partnership in an estab- 
lished practice or in branch office which can be further developed. 
Would work as assistant with view to early partnership. South or 
South-East Counties preferred. Capital available-—Box 8,328, c o 
The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


PRACTICE OR PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

MemBeR (age 41) with provincial practice, which he has carried 
on for the last eighteen years, but which is at present dormant 
through severe local, industrial depression, desires to purchase 4 
genuine, well-established practice or partnership with firm of 
standing.—Apply Box 1,538, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 

F.R.I.B.A. with an office in the West End desires to meet another 
Architect with a view to sharing accommodation and running 
expenses.—Apply Box No. 2,118, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

FeLLow of the Institute with a West-End office having a room 
to spare desires to meet another architect with a view to sharing 
accommodation and running expenses.—Apply Box 7,474, c/o 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1, 


Minutes XIII and XIV 


SESSION 1927-1928. 

At a Special General Meeting held on Monday, 19 March 
1928, at 8.0 p.m.. 

Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 11 Fellows (including 
6 members of Council), 6 Associates (including 1 Member of 
Council), 2 Licentiates (including 1 Member of Council). 

The Minutes of the Special General Meeting held on 
Wednesday, 25 January 1928, having been published in the 
JovRNAL, were taken as read, confirmed, and signed by the 
President. 
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The President announced the object of the meeting, viz. : 
to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current year. 

On the motion of the President it was resolved by acclama- 
tion :— 

That, subject to His Majesty’s gracious sanction, the 
Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of Architecture be 
presented this year to Mr. Edward Guy Dawber, A.R.A.., 
F.S.A., Past-President R.I.B.A., in recognition of the 
merit of his work as an Architect. 

The Special General Meeting then terminated. 

At the Tenth General Meeting (Business) of the Session, 
1927-28, held on Monday, 19 March 1928, immediately after 
the Special General Meeting above recorded and similarly 
constituted, the Minutes of the Ninth General Meeting held 
on Monday, 5 March 1928, having been published in the 
JOURNAL were taken as read, confirmed, and signed by the 
President. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of :— 

Andrew Black, elected Fellow 1906. 

Henry Branch, transferred to Fellowship 1925. 

John Hudson, elected Associate 1889, Fellow 1905. 

Leonard Vincent Hunt, elected Associate 1888, Fellow 1902. 

Wilfred Joseph Cummins, elected Licentiate 1912. 

John Sarvis, elected Licentiate 1911. 

William Edward King Palmer, elected Associate 1896. 
And it was resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their 
loss be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 


The following candidates for membership were elected by 
show of hands under Bye-law 10 :— 


AS FELLOWS [12]. 

ADDENBROOKE: Lt.-Colonel JosEPH SAUNDERS, O.B.E. [4. 
1884]. Edinburgh. 

ARCHER : EDWARD Percy [.4. 1903]. 

Bain : Captain Victor [.4. 1920], Leeds. 

DENMAN : JOHN LEOPOLD [.4. 1909], Brighton. 

GORDON : ALEXANDER, Dip. Arch. Abdn. [A. 1921], Singapore, 
Straits Settlements. 

Gray: GeorGE HALL [A. 1919], North Shields. 

And the following Licentiates who are qualified under 
Section IV, Clause 4 ¢ (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925 : 
Moore : THOMAS WILLIAM. 

PeTcH: WILLIAM. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 
examination : 

CLouGH: Sypney, A.R.C.A. (Arch.), Lond. 
HENDERSON : ARTHUR Epwarp, F.S.A., R.B.A. 
OGDEN : Ernest, Manchester. 

RUSHTON : ‘THOMAS JOHNSON. 


AS ASSOCIATES [8]. 

BropiE: ANGus GEORGE [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice]. 

CuMMINGS: Robert Percy [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exa- 
mination after passing Examination in Professional Prac- 
tice], Brisbane, Queensland. 

ELLERTON : EpMUND Monat-KeEITH [Passed five years’ course 
at the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice]. 
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GOLDSTRAW : GEORGE ALBERT, B.A. (Manchester) [Passed five 
years’ course at Manchester University School of Archi- 
tecture. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], Salford 

KENDALL : Henry [Passed five vears’ course at London Univer- 
sity School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice]. 

MacpurF : ALBERT STANISLAS [Passed five years’ course at 
McGill University, Montreal. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Montreal, Canada. 

Mitts: ANprREW Kaye [Passed five years’ course at McGill 
University, Montreal. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

Scott : ELISABETH WHITWORTH [Passed five years’ course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice]. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATES [2]. 

THe Very Rev. WILLIAM FOXLey Norris, 
Dean of Westminster 

Davies : WILLIAM Rosert, C.B., Asst. Secretary Technological 
Branch, H.M. Board of Education, 

AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER [1]. 

‘TENGBOM : Ivar, Architect at the Royal Palace ; 
chief of the Royal Board cf Public Works 
the Royal Academy of Art, Stockholm. 


D.D., Oxon., 


Director-in- 
Member of 


The formal business of the General Meeting having con- 
cluded the President invited members to join in a private and 
informal discussion on subjects of professional interest or 
difficulty. 

The meeting terminated at 9.25 p.m. 





THE NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS 
INSURANCE ACTS. 

The attention of architects is called to the advantages of 

their insurable staff insuring through : 

THE ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ APPROVED 
SOCIEFY. 

(for Men) 1s. 6d. per week, gd. of which is 

payable by the employer. 


Contributions 


Health 
Insurance 
Benefits 
Old- Age 
Pensions 


Sickness Benefit : up to 22s. per week. 
Disablement Benefit : up to 11s. per week. 
Maternity Benefit: up to 54s 


10s. per week from age of 65 ; similar amount 


paid to wife of insured person, on her attaining 
65. ‘These pensions are paid irrespective of 
possession of other private means 
Additional Full cost of dental treatment. 
Health Full cost of treatment 
Insurance 
Benefits 


optical (including 
glasses). 
Part or full cost of surgical operations 
Part or full cost of maintenance in nursing 
homes, hospitals or convalescent homes. 
Part or full cost of provision of trained nurses 
during serious illness. 
Cash grants to members in financial distress 
through illness 
Help us to help you by applying for membership in : 
The Architects’ & Surveyors’ Approved Society, 
26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 
Herbert \f. Adamson, Secretary. 
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The Architects’ Benevolent S: clety 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. 


It is the ambition of many men to acquire a house for 
themselves, and the Architects’ Benevolent Society’s 
Scheme of House Purchase makes it possible to obtain 
the necessary capital on equitable terms without using 
up existing securities or business capital, purchase being 
made out of income. The arrangement is carried out by 
means of a loan of not more than 75 per cent. of the 
certified value secured upon the house with an endow- 
ment policy to provide for its repayment. Its chief 
advantages are as follows :— 

(1) Provision for dependents. In the event of your 
death, the loan is automatically discharged and the 
house released to your dependents free of debt, 

(2) Special concession. In the case of houses in course 
of erection 50 per cent. of the loan will be advanced 
when the roof is on and the house covered in, sub- 
ject to the approval of the mortgagees. 

(3) Flexibility. If you desire, you can make periodical 
repayments on account of the loan, when the annual 
cost will be adjusted. 

(4) Saving. The cost will be found less burdensome 
chan the payment of rent and is only payable for 
20 years at the most. 

N.B.—(1) This scheme is now extended to those out- 
side the architectural profession, provided that the house 
has been designed and the applicant introduced by a 
member of the Institute. 

(2) Loans are not granted in respect of property which 
does not warrant a loan of at least {500 ; nor for property 
other than for the proposed borrower’s occupation. Pro- 
perty of which the value exceeds £4,500 and property of 
the bungalow type are excluded. 

Please address all enquiries to the Secretary A.BS., 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 





It is desired to point out that the opinions of 
writers of articles and letters which appear in the 
R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the individual 
opinions of their authors and not as representative 
expression of the Institute. 





Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.L.B.A. 
JOURNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of 12s. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of this 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.1.B.A., and crossed. 





R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
DATES OF PUBLICATION.—1928: 14, 28 April; 12, 26 May; 
9, 23 June; 14 July; 11 August; 22 September; 13 October. 








